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Big G. C. Murphy Variety Chain Warehouse 
Closed by Strike in McKeesport, Pa. 











AFL-CIO Bids Congress Enact — 


Must’ Legislation for Nation 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—“A positive program for America,” as its 1960 legislative program was titled by the 
AFL-CIO, was presented to 700 delegates representing 130 international unions at a three-day legislative con- 
ference held here Jan. 11, 12 and 13. It called upon Congress and the Administration to enact 12 major items 


of “unfinished business” during the cur- 
rent session. AFL-CIO leaders served 
notice that the entire House of Repre- 
sentatives’ and those Senators whose 
terms expire this year would be held ac- 
countable for their records on these is- 
sues when they run for office in No- 
vember. 


The Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store union was represented at the legis- 
lative conference by Pres. Max Green- 
berg, Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. Heaps, Exec. 
Sec. Jack Paley, Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex 
Bail and ‘Record’ Editor Max Steinbock. 


Pres. George Meany sounded the key- 
note by declaring that the main ob- 
stacles to enactment of these programs 
had been “financial timidity and political 
cowardice.” He denounced the Adminis- 
tration’s tight-money policy, which, he 
said, “is hurting America. It is hurting 
every family that needs a new home 
or car or any other product customar- 
ily purchased on credit. It is hurting 
business growth by making borrowed 
purchased on credit. Instead of curbing 
inflation, the tight-money policy is ag- 
gravating it.” 


Meany noted that the AFL-CIO pro- 
gram, far from being concerned merely 
with labor’s own needs, takes into con- 
sideration the problems of industry, farm- 
ers and unorganized workers. The pro- 
gram sets forth the following main 
points: 


1. Raise and extend the minimum wage. 
The AFL-CIO calls for an increase to 
$1.25 an hour and extension of cover- 
age to 71, million additional workers, 
mainly in retail trades. 


2. Aid to depressed areas. This would 
provide loans, public works programs and 
vocational training for the 100 econo- 
mically sick communities in the nation. 


3. Guarantee civil rights. Congress is 
urged to put teeth in the law so that 
the rights of Negroes and other mi- 
norities to vote and to enjoy equal treat- 
ment before the law are protected. 


4. Health benefits for Aged. The Forand 
bill would provide hospitalization, sur- 
gical care and nursing for Social Security 
beneficiaries. In addition, the AFL-CIO 
urges higher retirement benefits and re- 
tirement for women at age’ 60. 

















5. Improved unemployment insurance. 
Minimum standards for all states are 
sorely needed. The AFL-CIO proposes 
that these provide at least half the 
worker's wages for 39 weeks er more. 


6. Support America’s schools. Federal 
aid to education, for school construction 
and teachers’ salaries would cost $1 bil- 
lion a year—a small price for such a 
vital need. 


7. Decent homes for all. The AFL-CIO 
calls upon Congress to provide at least 
200,000 low-cost public housing units an- 
nually, as well as middle-income housing 
and special housing for the elderly. 


8. Promote economic growth. Congress 
is urged to end the destructive tight- 
money policy by cutting interest rates 
and by aiming at maximum employment, 


production and purchasing power. 


9, Protect labor standards. Govern- 
ment construction and purchases should 
be made only where decent working con- 
ditions prevail. 


10. Overhaul the tax system. Eliminate 
loopholes used by the wealthy increase 
present $600 exemption and modernize 
entire tax structure. 


11. Develop America’s resources. The 
AFL-CIO seeks broad development of 
nuclear power and the nation’s natural 
resources. 


12. Protect the family farmer. The 
AFL-CIO farm program aims at support 
for the family farm and lower prices 
to consumers. It also calls for distribu- 
tion of farm surplus to needy Amer- 
icans and to nations abroad. 





Wage Law Change Gets Top Priority 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Top priority for minimum wage legislation was the order of the day at the AFL-CIO 
legislative conference Jan. 11-13, as it will be during the 1960 Congressional session. Every speaker—whether a 
labor representative or a Congressman—noted that extending coverage under the federal wage-hour law and 


increasing the minimum to $1.25 an hour 
was essential business on Capitol Hill. 


Sen. John F. Kennedy and Rep. James 
Roosevelt, two of the three authors of the 
Kennedy - Morse - Roosevelt minimum 
wage bill, discussed the prospects for its 
passage with top labor leaders at a din- 
ner meeting for on Jan. 11 of the AFL- 
CIO Joint Committee on the Minimum 
Wage. Participating in that discussion 
was RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg. An 
outline of the problems confronting labor 
in its efforts to win wage law improve- 
ments was given by AFL-CIO Legislative 
Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller and by RWDSU 
Legislative Rep. Kenneth A. Meiklejohn, 
who also serves as director of the joint 
committee. 


The following day, top officers of the 
unions making up the joint committee, 
including Greenberg, met with Senate 
Majority Leaders Lyndon B. Johnson, 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn, Senate 
minority whip ‘Thomas Kuchel, House 
minority leader Charles Halleck, and a 
group of liberal House Democrats brought 
together by Rep. James Roosevelt. 


, ‘These conferences sought to impress 


. 





the legislators with the importance of 
minimum wage legislation to the labor 
movement, and to make sure that the 
Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill would 
reach the floor of both Houses before 
the current session adjourns in July. 

The Congressmen who support the bill, 
like labor’s own legislative experts, noted 
that a bi-partisan coalition will be need- 
ed to insure passage. While the Demo- 
crats have an absolute majority in both 


Houses, tnere are enough reactionaries 
among them to make it necessary to 


draw upon liberal Republicans for sup- 
port. 

Among specific suggestions made by 
Sen. Kennedy and Rep. Roosevelt was 
one that union members get their wives, 


friends and neighbors to write to Con- 
gressmen. 


“I think that will have even more ef- 
fect,” Rep. Roosevelt said, “than letters 
from members themselves. And, of course, 
if you can get the unorganized workers 
who will benefit most from this bill to 
write to us on Capitol Hill, that would 
be very valuable.” 








Pres. Greenberg Calls for Big Drive 
On Minimum Wage This Year 


The change in the political climate that made possible the set- 
tlement in steel holds promise for important gains on the legisla- 
tive front. For an analysis of this “big change” and the prospects 
of winning extended coverage under the federal minimum wage law 
during the 1960 Congressional session, see the article by Pres. Max 
Greenberg on Page 9 of this issue of The Record. 
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LABOR HAILS STEELWORKERS’ VICTORY 


All of American labor hailed this month the historic strike victory of the Steelworkers, who nailed down an agreement 
Jan. 4th by defeating the most intensive management onslaught of modern times. The longesst steel dispute in the nation’s his- 
tory was climaxed by a new contract preserving intact the work rules which management had sworn to demolish, and bring- 


ing economic gains in the face of 
Big Steel’s vow that such raises 
were “inflationary” and thus “out of 
the question.” 


The settlement was described in news- 
papers and other media as a “complete 
victory” for the Steelworkers and a “rout” 
for the Big Steel moguls, representing the 
biggest concentrations of financial power 
in the nation. 


Effects of the strike victory are certain 
to be felt in other negotiations, such as 
the upcoming railroad dispute, where the 
managements have been attempting fran- 
tically to dilute long-established work 
rules under the guise of combatting “fea- 
therbedding.” 


All Labor to Benefit 


But all of labor is expected to benefit 
from the Steelworkers’ victory, which is 
widely regarded as a turning point in 
the long period of attacks against labor. 
This demonstration of labor’s ability to 
take on the mightiest of enemies and 
defeat them could, in the eyes of many 
trade union leaders, lead to other victor- 
ies both on the economic and political 
fronts. 


Final agreement on work rules pro- 
vides that joint union and management 
committees, along with public represen- 
tatives, will make recommendations in 
this area. This is a far cry from -the man- 
agement-demanded eight point funda- 
mental changes in work rules which 
would have made management dominant 
in the steel mills. 


Steelworkers’ Pres. David J. McDonald, 
obviously elated by the victory of the 
union, said the agreement would mean 
‘peace, happiness and prosperity for the 
steelworkers. Their union is safe, sound 
and secure.” 


22-Hour Session 


The all-night 22-hour session at which 
agreement was reached was held in the 
Washington offices of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. It was presided over by Secre- 
tary of Labor James P. Mitchell. The La- 
bor Secretary gave much credit for the 
settlement to Vice-President Nixon, who, 
he said, made the recommendation for 
settlement which was accepted by both 
parties. 


The agreement, as approved by the 
Steelworkers’ 171-member Wage Policy 
Committee, provides a seven-cent hourly 
increase effective Dec. 1, 1960 and a sim- 
ilar boost Oct. 1, 1961. The pact calls 
for complete company payment of all 
insurance—hospitalization, surgical, ac- 
cident and life insurance. Formerly, these 
payments were matched by the employ- 
ees. Now management pays the 
amount. The new contract also provides 
lump sum payment of three months’ wag- 
es to workers upon retirement. Pensions 
of workers already retired will be in- 
creased $5 a month. 


Negotiations in the steel industry 
started last May. When the old contract 
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expired on July 15 the Steelworkers went 
out on strike and stayed for 116 days un- 
til President Eisenhower invoked the 
Taft-Hartley 80-day injunction. The 80- 
days were due to expire on Jan. 26 and 
it was expected that the walkout would 
be resumed if no settlement was reached. 

Observers believe that a number of 
factors were responsible for the major 
victory of the union. They include: 

1. A firmly united union. 

2. The unparalleled solidarity of the 
entire labor movement with the Steel- 
workers, led by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany. 


3. The inability of manageemnt to 
prove its case on work rules. 

4. The break-away of Kaiser Steel and 
several other companies from the Big 
Steel Front. 

5. The separate agreements signed by 
the Steelworkers with can and aluminum 
companies. 


6. The forthcoming poll of the Steel- 
workers on the “last offer” of manage- 
ment. A USW survey showed that some 
95 percent of the workers would reject 
the proposal. 

For the last eight months the steel 
strike has occupied the center of the na- 


tional stage. Union leaders were out- 
spoken in their criticism of President Ei- 
senhower in invoking the Taft-Hartley 
Act and forcing the men back to work. 
Many union leaders felt that the stress 


that both Eisenhower and Nixon made 
on a non-inflationary settlement played 
into the hands of management as did 
the injunction. 


All told, however, it was “solidarity 
forever” of the labor movement in gen- 
eral, and of the Steelworkers in particu- 
lar, which made the union victory pos- 
sible. 








Highlights of Steelworkers’ New Union Contract 


WASHINGTON — Here are the 
highlights of the 30-month contract 
won by the Steelworkers in negotia- 
tions with the basic steel industry: 


WAGES: Effective Dec. 1, 1960, and 
again on Oct. 1, 1961, workers will re- 
ceive a basic 7-cent increase. In addition, 
the contract provides for an 0.2-cent- 
per-hour hike in each job classification 
effective with the first raise, and an 0.1- 
cent-per-hour hike effective with the 
second increase. Including the impact 
which the new rates will have on the in- 
centive program, this will give workers a 
9.4-cent wage hike at the erd of this 
year and an 8.6-cent increase in the fall 
of 1961. 


COST-OF-LIVING—The existing 17- 
cent hourly adjustment is continued in 
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effect, and workers can receive up to 6 
cents an hour more over the life of the 
contract, depending on movement of the 
Labor Dept.’s Consumer Price Index. 


WORK RULES—The present clauses 
in the agreements dealing with local 
working conditions are retained intact. 
Three additions have been made: 


1. Settlement of a grievance prior to 
arbitration shall not constitute a prece- 
dent in the settlement of grievances in 
other situations. 

2. “Each party shall as a matter of 
policy encourage the prompt settlement 
of problems in this area by mutual agree- 
ment at the local level.” 


3. A joint committee, headed by a 
neutral chairman, will be created in each 
company to study local working condi- 
tions and to make recommendations with 


respect to these work rules before Nov. 
30, 1960. 


INSURANCE—In addition to making 
the insurance program non-contributory, 
the contract improves it by lifting the 
scale of life insurance to a maximum of 
$6,500 per employee, raising the maximum 
weekly sickness and accident benefit to 
$68, and continuing company contribu- 
tions for an employe for six months af- 


_ ter layoff. 


~ PENSIONS—Pension benefits are in- 
creased to $2.50 per month for each year 
of service prior to Jan. 1, 1960, and $2.60 
for each year thereafter, and the limita- 
tion on the years of service credited to- 
wards pensions has been raised from 30 
to 35 years. In addition, full retirement 
pensions will be paid employees 55 or 
over with 20 years of service who lose 


& 


their jobs because of permanent shut- 
down, layoff or sickness. 


in all “right-to-work” states (except Ala- 
bama, where the agency shop is also out- 
lawed), all workers will be required as a 
condition of employment to pay a serv- 
ice charge to the USWA each month to- 
ward the administration of the contract 
and the representation of the union. The 
service charge for the first month will 
equal the union initiation fee, monthly 
dues and any assessment, and the charge 
thereafter will be th. same as the regu- 
lar dues and assessments. 


SENIORITY—A worker absent be- 
cause of layoff or physica) disability will 
retain his seniority for at least five years, 
instead of the previous two years. 








STRIKE 


f 


“We Can’t Live 
On $48 a Week....” 


The strike by 750°’members of RWDSU Local 906 and 
District 65 employed by the Union News Co. and Garfield 
News Co. has closed almost all of the 400 newsstands operat- 
ed by the companies in key transportation points in the 
metropolitan area. 


With pre-strike wages as low as $48 a week for many 
employees, the strikers were determined to win their de- 
mands for a $10 weekly increase and vitally needed fringe 
benefits, such as paid sick leave. 


“We can’t live on $48 a week,” they said. 

The strikers, many of whom are elderly men, told of 
expressions of sympathy and support by regular patrons 
coming up to them on the picket lines outside stations of 
the BMT and IRT subway systems, major railroad depots, 
bus and air terminals and several big hotels. 

Many of the strikers were making a virtue of necessity 
as the hundreds of newsstands were shut down or shut off 
from regular supplies of daily newspapers. Their steady 
customers are being helped to get their. regular papers even 
though the stands are closed. 


Local 906 striker pickets outside Hotel District 65 picket marches outside Port 
Aster, where one of five struck hotel Authority Bus Terminal where one of 400 
stands is situated. struck stands is located. 
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Independent newsstands in the city are g-more than their usual volume of newspapers as a result of closing of 400 struck s ee 
this stand in the Times Square area, whose signs announce: “NEWSPAPERS NOT ON SALE AT STATIONS. BUY YOUR PAPERS HERE.” 
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RWDSU Strike Shuts 400 City Newsstands 


NEW YORK CITY—Four hundred newsstands at key locations in the vast transportation system of the metropolitan area 
were shut down or shut off from regular supplies of daily papers as the strike of 750 members of the RWDSU’s Local 906 and 
District 65 continued through its second w eek at presstime Jan. 13. Teamwork between the two affiliates of the Interna- 





LABOR CONTROL LAW is reviewed by RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg (photo at left) for members of Local 50 
at meeting last month. He said purpose of new law is “te hamper and harrass decent, democratic unions.” In 
photo at right, changes in by-laws of Local 50 to comply with new law are read at membership meeting by 


Fin. Sec.-Treas. Agnes de Polo. Seated (in both photos) are Pres. Frank Scida and union’s attorney Leon Reich. 








Shoe Locals Near Pact With 4 Chains 


NEW YORK CITY—Agreement between the RWDSU retail shoe unions and four big popular-price shoe 
chains in the metropolitan area appeared near at presstime Jan. 13, lifting a strike threat that had hovered 
over the situation since mid-December. The en settlement between Loca] 1268 and 287 and the National, 


Miles, Simco and Kitty Kelly chains, i¢ 
was learned, will be patterned after the 
contracts negotiated by the same unions 
several months ago with Coward’s and 
Lane Bryant. These pacts provided a 
wage increase of $7 over three years. 

Traditionally, Locals 305 in Westches- 
ter and 108 in New Jersey base their con- 
tracts with the same chains on the set- 
tlement negotiated by the New York lo- 
eals. In all, nearly 2,000 employees are 
covered in the chain agreements of the 
four RWDSU retail shoe locals. 

Signing of the new pact will give to 
these workers the highest wages paid in 
the country to employees selling compar- 
ably priced shoes and accessories, it is 
believed . 

Another highlight of the nearly con- 
eluded agreement is « provision for a 
training program aimed at attracting 
young men and women to shoe retail- 
ing. According to the projected program, 
the union will permit the hiring of per- 
sons with no prior experience in the field. 
They will receive automatic progressions 
for six months, bringing them up to the 
then-going rate for experienced employ- 
ees. 

Meanwhile, contract talks with four 
other shoe chains— Thom McAn, Regal, 
Father & Son and Kinney—and with the 
Retail Shoe League, representing 300 in- 
dependent stores employing another 1,000 
members in the five boroughs of New 
York, were scheduled to be resumed soon. 
Those settlements similarly hinge on the 
final outcome of the negotiations, with 
the major chains. 

The union negotiations are 1 d by Lo- 
cal 287 Business Mgr. Sam Lowenthal, 
Assistant Business Mgr. Jack Maltz, Local 
1268 Business Mgr. Joseph Binenbaum, 
and Business Agents Sam Ringle and 
Irving Tuckman., 


"670° Mourns Death at 74 
Of IOE Leader Baird 


NEW YORK CITY—Richard Baird, re- 
tired official of the International Oper- 
ating Engineers and a close friend of 
RWDSU Local 670, died on Jan. 1 at the 
age of 74. 

Baird often aided Local 670, Business 
Mgr. Tom Bagley said. “We at ‘670’ deep- 
ly regret his passing,” he added. 

Baird served the IOE for most of his 
life. He was a business agent for 55 
years and East Coast representative for 
28 years. 
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Pay Raise at Milton Bradley Toy Co. 
—And the Company Wasn't Even Asked 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—The more than 400 employees of the Milton Bradley 
Co. here received surprise Christmas gifts from the firm in the form of annual 


wage increases of about $100 each. 


Announcement of the non-nzgotiated pay boost was made by company pres- 
ident James J. Shea at the annual Christmas party of RWDSU Local 224. Shea 
told the members present that the year 1959 had been such a profitable one for 
the school supplies plant that, even though the company and the union were 
working under a two-year agreement expiring in 1961, the firm wanted the em- 


ployees to share further in its prosperity. 


The company Christmas present gives each employee a five-cent-an-hour 
general increase effective Jan. 4. This is in addition to the seven-cent wage hike, 
fully paid pension plan and other fringe benefits negotiated in a recently con- 
cluded contract, it was pointed out by RWDSU Bay State Council Rep. Walter 


J. Morrissey. 


Shea’s announcement at the party was received with great pleasure by the 
Local 224 members, and a vote of thanks was given to the president. 


Morrissey estimated that Bradley's Christmas gift to its employees will add 


up to nearly $50,000. 
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New Jersey ClO to Discuss 
Legislative Proposals for 60 


NEWARK, N. J.—Several hundred delegates from local unions affiliat- 
ed with the State CIO Council are scheduled to attend a legislative con- 
ference to be held Saturday, Jan. 30, on the campus of Rutgers University 


in New Brunswick. The CIO and AFL 
state bodies in New Jersey have not yet 
merged. 

Highlight of the meeting will be “open 
hearing” sessions at which the local un- 
ion delegates will recommend to the CIO’s 
legislative committee items for inclusion 
in the labor movement’s legislative pro- 
gram for the coming year. 

Also to be featured prominently at the 
conference will be an address by Austin 
Tobin, Executive Director of the Port 
of New York Authority, who will present 
details of the proposal to construct a 
jetport in Morris County. 

Other speakers at the conference will 
include Senate Pres. George W. Harper 
and Assembly Speaker Maurice V. Bra- 





dy. State CIO Pres. Paul Krebs will del- 
iver the keynote address, and Sec.-Treas. 
Victor D. Leonardis and Legislative Com- 
mitteeman Joseph Yeager will present 
reports. State CIO Exec. Vice-Pres. Joel 
R. Jacobson will preside. 

Panel participants will include State 
Senator Donal C. Fox, Commissioner of 


cies John Tramburg, State CIO Attorney 
Sol D. Kapelsohn, and Associate Profes- 


sor Seymour Friedland of Rutgers School - 


of Business Administration. 
New Jersey locals of the RWDSU will 
be represented at the conference. 


tional Union kept the walkout com- 

pletely solid as support mounted 
from newsstand patrons and the 
general public in sympathy with the 
underpaid workers. 


With Dec. 31 as a common expira- 
tion date in their respective con- 
tracts—‘65’ with the Union News Co. 
and Garfield News Co., covering 320 
workers, and ‘906’ with Union News 
covering 430 workers—the unions 
called simultaneous strikes on Jan. 
2 after protracted company inaction 
on the workers’ demands for 25- 
cent-an-hour raises and key fringe 
benefits. 


Pre-strike wages were as low as $48 
a week for clerks, who constitute the 
bulk of the 750 employees. The top offer 
by the companies so far has been a $3 
raise over two years which the union ne- 
gotiators rejected out of hand as grossly 
inadequate. 


Another meeting in an effort to reach 
a settlement was called by the State Me- 
diation Board on Jan. 13, with union and 
company representatives attending. In 
view of the company’s previous stand-pat 
attitude, however, there was little hope 
that an early agreement could be reach- 
ed at that mediation session. 


Paid Sick Leave Sought 


In addition to the $10 weekly wage in- 
crease, the unions are seeking higher 
minimums and vital fringe benefits, 
among them much-needed paid sick 
leave. Other objectives are severance pay, 
a pension plan and extra paid holidays. 


Local 906 Pres. Joseph McCarthy and 
‘65’ Organization Dir. Bill Michelson em- 
phasized that the union fight was not 
with the newspaper publishers. “We‘re 
fighting only the newsstand companies 
and their pattern of low wages and dis- 
regard of their employees’ rights and 
welfare,” they declared. 


Affected by the strike are stands in 
the city’s BMT and IRT subway systems, 
in Pennsylvania and Grand Central Sta- 
tions, and in Long Island Railroad sta- 
tions, bus terminals, airports and fivé 
of the city’s biggest hotels, including the 
Waldorf-Astoria, Commodore and Astor. 


Some stands at major rail, air and bus 
terminals were being manned by super- 
visory personnel. But, with the coopera- 
tion of the Newspaper and Mail Deliver- 
ers Union, none of the stands still oper- 
ating had daily newspapers for their mil- 
lions of patrons. Readers were buying 
their papers from small independent 
newsstands on the street surface, which 
displayed signs supplied by the publish- 
ers announcing: “Station Newsstands 
Closed. Buy Your Papers Here.” 

A number of the strikers became vend- 
ors to accommodate the public’s heavy 
demand for newspapers, and were doing 
very well indeed. 

McCarthy acclaimed the “gallant 
struggle” of the strikers, and all mem- 
bers of ‘906’ were called to picket duty 
to aid their fellow members in what the 
union called “a state of emergency.” 

“We're ready for a long fight,” Mc- 
Carthy said. 


J. P. Edelman Elected 
Syrup Local President 


NEW YORK CITY—Election of new 
officers for two-year terms was held last 
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The Midwest 





Strike Shuts Murphy's 
Big Penn. Warehouse: 
216 Hit the Bricks 


McKEESPORT, Pa.—A strike of 216 warehouse employees of the G. C. 
Murphy variety store chain began here Thursday morning, Jan. 7, after 
more than two months of negotiations with the company failed to produce 
an acceptable settlement. Int’l Rep. Ernest Burberg, who led the Local ne- 
gotiating committee, reported «that the strike was 100% effective, with 


“nothing moving in or out of the big 
warehouse.” 

The Murphy warehouse services the 
entire chain of 300 five-and-dime stores 
It was organized by the RWDSU in 1956 
In December of that year the first union 
contract with the firm was signed. It 
was a three-year agreement which ex- 
pired Jan 2, 1960 ‘ 

Negotiations for a new pact began last 
Oct. 27. Chief demands of the workers 


RWDSU Organizes 
90 at Pa. Store; 
Election Due Soon 


ALIQUIPPA, Pa.— The 90 employees 
of the Pittsburgh Mercantile Co. store 
here have been organized by the RWDSU, 
it was reported by Int’l Rep. Ernest Bur- 
berg. An election has been agreed to by 
both the company and the union, and 
will be held before the end of January, 
he said. 

Aliquippa is about 20 miles from Pitts- 
burgh. It is a steel town dominated by 
the huge Jones & Laughlin plant, whose 
workers form the bulk of the Pittsburgh 
Mercantile store’s customers. 

The first contact with the store em- 
ployees was made by Rep. Frank Lasick 
of the state AFL-CFO staff. It was quick- 
ly followed up by Business Mgr. Howard 
Fedor of RWDSU Local 101 in Pitts- 
burgh, who led the successful organizing 
drive. 

Within three weeks, a majority of the 
‘employees had signed union cards and 
talks were begun with the firm, leading 
to the consent agreement on the forth- 
coming election. 








include a 25-cents-per-hour wage in- 
crease, employer-paid hospitalization, 
severance pay and the union shop. Wages 
in the warehouse range from a starting 
rate of $56 per week to a base of $80 af- 
ter three years employment. 


Through more than two months of 
talks, the company stubbornly refused to 
consider the union shop (the present 
agreement provides for maintenance of 
membership), hospitalization or sever- 
ance pay. Its only offer was to sign a 
five-year contract with a wage boost of 
about seven cents per year, for a total 
increase of 35 cents an hour over the five 
years 


Company ‘Scare’ Letter 

This offer was rejected by a near-unan- 
imous vote of the workers before the 
strike began Jan. 7. On Jan. 8, the sec- 
ond day of the walkout, the company 
sent a letter to every striking employee 
which said: 

“You are hereby notified that unless 
you return to work on or before 7:30 a.m 
Wednesday, Jan. 13, 1960, the G. C. Mur- 
phy Company will have no other alter- 
native than to replace you in your job.” 


Burberg reported that this scare tac- 
tic has had no effect at all on the deter- 
mination of the strikers to carry through 
to a victorious conclusion. He also cited 
the strong support being given to the 
strikers by other unions in the area, par- 
ticularly the Teamsters 


Members of the negotiating commit- 
tee, along with Burberg, were Local 940 
Pres. George Van Kirk, Vice-Pres. Stanley 
Mols, Rec. Sec. Fred Davis, Treas. Wil- 
liam Wesley, George Komar and Elfrieda 
Sallinger. They are now active in the 
leadership of the strike. 











Frohnauer Re-Elected by 379 
In Secret Ballot Mail Vote 








COLUMBUS, O.—The Executive Board and officers of RWDSU Local 
379 were elected early this month by the entire membership for the first 
time, instead of by the General Council delegates, to comply with the re- 


COUNTING VOTES in first membershjp-wide election held in RWDSU Local 379 





ws 
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in Columbus, O., these tellers give close attention to the tally. L. to r., ‘379’ mem- 
bers Channie Coleman, Harry Cooper, Howard Bethel and John Nesser. 


quirements of the new Labor Control Bill. Pres. Pete Frohnauer was re- 


elected. 


Under the new procedure, all members were first given an opportunity 


to nominate candidates. All nominations 
were placed on a secret ballot which was 
mailed to each member with a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


Tellers appointed by the General Coun- 
cil received the returned envelopes un- 


- 


opened and tallied the votes on Jan. 7 


The time and place of the tally were 
made known to the membership, and 
many observers were present té watch 
the tellers at work 


As a result of this election, the Execu- 


tite Board of Local 379 for the next 
three vears will be composed of the fol- 
loving members, in addition to Froh- 

Viec-Presidents William Bell, John 
J.nyson, Emerson ‘Berry, Earl Price, 
Londo Moore, William Rice, William 
Frommel, Eddie Tensley and William 


Jackson, Sec.-Treas. Robert Clerk, Treas. 





Indiana Medical Group Blocks Polio Shots 


ANDERSON, Ind. (PAI)—The refusal of the Madison County Medical Society to support a critically-needed 
community and labor-sponsored mass inoculation program against polio is threatening the health of this com- 
munity. Labor, civic, veterans, fraternal and religious groups here had formed the Madison County Operation 


Polio (MAD-COP) after becoming alarm- 
ed at the increase in local and national 
polio cases. However, the local medical 
society has flatly refused to cooperate. 
Without its support the program cannot 
get off the ground.: 

The medical group, considered one of 
the most reactionary in Indiana, has 
previously fought such projects as fluor- 
idation, social security and servicemen’s 
benefits. 

Since the MAD-COP was organized in 
September, two known deaths from poilo 
have been reported in Indiana. There 
are four cases in Madison County right 
now. 

The generous support of the entire 
community for the program stands in 
sharp contrast with the obstinate stand 
of the medical society. The AFL-CIO 
Community Services, backed by the local 
AFL-CIO labor council, took the initia- 
tive in the campaign. 

The cost of the inoculation would be 
68 cents a shot, but it would be free to 
families unable to pay even this small 
cum. 


Officials of MAD-COP have asked help 





in changing the medical society attitude 
from the State Medical Society, the In- 
diana State Board of Health, the Amer- 


ican Medical Association, the National 
Polio Foundation and Dr. LeRoy Burney, 
U. S. Surgeon-General., 








CAMPBELL’S SOUP CONTRACT providing 3% pay hikes, other gains for 


2,500 employees in Chicago is signed by RWDSU Local 194 Pres. John Gal- 


lacher, 


Others in photo, seated, 1. to r.: ‘194’ Division Chairman Henry 


Gistover, Ass’t Plant Mgr. Harold Gustin, Division Sec. Josephine Lampri- 
nos. Back row: Shift Leader Eugene Ireland, Rec. Sec. Willie Williams, 


Chief Stewards Claude Kindred, Angele Lamprinos and Delmar Hart, 


Shift Leader Charles Rogers. 





William Gatewood, Rec. Sec. Ralph 
Rousculp, Sgt.-at-Arms Elmer Thomas 
and Trustee Chairman Paul Loeffler. 


Nic Hike in Columbus 
At Gty kee & Fuel 


COLUMBUS, O.—A package with an 
estimated worth of 13 cents an hour was 
won by RWDSU Local 379 for the em- 
ployees of the City Ice & Fuel Co. here, 
it was reported by Int’l Rep. Gene In- 
gles. The firm employs as many as 100 
in summer peak production periods. 

The new two-year agreement calls for 
11 cents in wage increases to be paid on 
the following schedule: five cents re- 
troactive to Dec. 1, 1959, four cents on 
Dec. 1, 1960, and an additional two cents 


during 1960 for employees in the car- 
icing unit. 


In addition, the pact provides for high- 
er hospital insurance benefits, a $2,000 
life insurance policy, $25 weekly acci- 
dent benefits, additional paid days off in 
the event of death in an employee’s fam- 
ily, and improved holiday pay and vaca- 
tion benefits. The layoff procedure in the 
plant was also improved. 


Serving on the negotiating committee 
with Shop Chairman John Nesser were 
Archie Mitchell, Lando Moore, Alfred 
Moore and Ralph Harmon, assisted by 
Ingles. 


Peasion Talks Open 
With Borden Firm 


COLUMBUS, O.—The Borden, Moores 
& Ross Dairy and RWDSU Local 379 
have opened negotiations for a new pen- 
sion agreement, it was reported by Int'l 
Rep. Gene Ingles. The original five-year 
agreement on the pension plan expired 
Jan. 1. 


Increased pension and disability bene- 
fits are being sought by the union. 


Representing the union in the talks is 
a committee including William Bell and 
Rod Emerick, chairmen respectively of 
Units B and B-1; Earl Price, Robert 
Clark, Everett Andrews and Clarence 
Joseph. They are assisted by Regional 
Director Jerry Hughes and Ingles. 
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Ala. Unionists 


See Sen. Hill 
On Pay Floor 


MONTGOMERY, Ala—A _ delega- 
vion of eight Alabama labor leaders, 
including RWDSU Ass’t Area Di- 
rector Frank Parker, visited U. 8. 
Senator Lister Hill here during the 
year-end holiday period to enlist his 
support for legislation to extend 
coverage of minimum wage protec- 
tion and to raise the minimum to 
$1.25, 


Parker reported that Sen. Hill, who is 
chairman of the Senate Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee, indicated he 
would work toward getting the enabling 
bill before the Senate when he got back 
to Washington. The Senator told the 


labor delegation he believed there would 
be a stronger chance of action on the 
bill in the forthcoming session of Con- 
gress if the steel strike, then still in-pro- 
gress, were settled. The strike was set- 
tled Jan. 4. 


The RWDSU leader and other spokes- 
men described to Sen. Hill the acute 
need for extension of coverage to mil- 
lions of workers not now protected by 
the minimum-wage provision of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Parker emphasiz- 
ed that the largest segment of workers 
within this group are employees in the 
retail trades, and that there were a 
great many in the South. He added that 
while these employees comprise the 
largest and most rapidly growing group 
of wage-earners in the nation’s economy, 
they are without protection of the Act. 


Citrus Exemption Protested 


Parker also cited the unfairness of the 
present law as it applies to workers in 
the citrus processing industry, many of 
whom are members of the RWDSU in 
Florida. Employers are now permitted 
under the law to operate on unlimited 
overtime during six weeks of the year 
without paying premium wage rates. Un- 
der RWDSU contracts with several citrus 
plants, however, overtime rates are paid. 


The delegation was led by Barney 
Weeks and Earl Pippin, president and 
vice-president, respectively, of the Ala- 
bama State Labor Council, znd included, 
besides Parker, representatives of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union, the Hatters Union, United Gar- 
ment Workers and the Textile Workers. 


= The South 


Boycott Hits Claussen’s Bakery ° 
No Raise’ Stand in Charleston 


CHARLESTON, 8.C.—The RWDSU’s boycott of the Claussen Baking Co. products, gathering momentum 
throughout the community with the aid of the area’s labor movement, is showing marked results in the vol- 
ume of the company’s business, it was reported by Int’l Rep. Larry Larsen. 











—— 





WAGES AND CONDITIONS went up in new pact, being signed above, at 
Pasco Packing Co., world’s largest citrus cannery. Affixing signature, L., 
is RWDSU Local 43 Pres. L. C. “Red” Chitty. Others are: Int’l Rep. Bill 
Connell, Pasco Personnel Dir. Clark Ghiselin and ‘43’ Sec.-Treas. C. Alman. 


Top Rates Won in Montgomery 
For 100 at Barber Milk Co. 


MONTGOMERY, Ala.—Negotiations in a wage reopener under their 
RWDSU contract at the Barber Pure Milk Co. here has brought increases 
in earnings, for the plant’s 100 employees. The union also holds contracts 
with Barber’s plants in Birmingham and 
Mobile. 

Retail employees in the Montgomery 
branch, who were working on a 13% per- 








cent commission, received an increase of 
one quarter of one percent, thus giving 
them the highest commission rate in the 





120 at W.T. Gan Gain Raises 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Wage gains for 
120 employees of two W. T. Grant vari- 
ety stores in this city and Gadsden were 
won in new one-year agreements sign- 
ed by RWDSU locals this month. 

In the local store, the 60 workers get 
an increase of three cents an hour now 
and two cents in six months. Leading 
Local 436 in negotiations was Int'l Rep. 
Bill Langston. Members of the commit- 
tee included Enola Sweeten, Mittie Da- 


industry in Montgomery County. 


Over-the-road drivers received a wage 
boost of $5 to $15 a month in the new 
agreement, while production workers, 
comprising about half of the plant’s per- 
sonnel, won a five cents an hour wage 
increase. 


niels, Elsie Barker, Ruby McGee and Lena 
Hendricks. 

Raises of four cents an hour now and 
two cents in six months were won for 


the 60 employees of Grant’s store in 
Gadsden. Alabama RWDSU Council Rep. 
Chuck Foster represented Local 506 in 
the contract talks, assisted by a com- 
mittee consisting of Willie Bowen, Chris- 
tine Meers, Laura Fry, Pernie McCurdy, 
Sara Michaels, Eva Jean Nunn, Pauline 
Washburn and Pauline Oglesby. 


Alabama RWDSU Council Org. C.T. 
Daniels led a negotiating committee in- 
cluding the following members: Local 
105 Pres. Willie H. Brooks, Vice Pres. 
Hubert W. Bellisle, James I. File, Cecil 
C. Adcock, Henry Wright, John Thomas, 
Herman Heisler and Leo A. Collier. 


With the all-out support of the Great- 
er Charleston Labor Council and the 
State Labor Council, the “don’t-buy” 
campaign was begun in mid-December 
when the company, after six’ months of 
negotiations, persisted in its refusal to 
grant a single penny in wage increases. 
At the same time the 46 workers auth- 
orized RWDSU Local 15-A to call a strike. 

The company has refused to resume 
negotiations, which were broken off after 
17 meetings with the union. Efforts of 
the U.S. Conciliation Service to set up 
a meeting have been futile. 

Some 170,000 leaflets have been dis- 
tributed by the union to the general pub- 
lic explaining the unfairness of Claussen’s 
position and urging consumers not to buy 
the bakery’s bread products. 


Majority Paid Under $1.10 

The leaflet points out that the ma- 
jority of Claussen’s employees, who have 
been with the company from five to 28 
years, are paid less than $1.10 an hour, 
that it had recently granted wage boosts 
at its plants in Columbia and Green- 
ville, 8.C., and Savannah and Augusta, 
Ga., and that Claussen’s competitors pay 
from 30 to 60 cents more per hour in 
wages. 

When asked why it refused to give a 
raise to its Charleston employees, the 
company replied simply: “We do not see 
the need for it.” 

“We therefore appeal to you to help 
us prevent a strike at the Claussen Bak- 
ing Co. by not buying any Claussen pro- 
ducts until it grants a fair wage in- 
crease and decent working conditions to 
our members,” says the leaflet. 

One of the several community groups 
supporting the Local 15-A boycott is the 
Negro Ministers Alliance. The church 
group voted to join the campaign after 

#hearing a union report on discrimina- 
tion practiced in the Claussen plant. The 
report pointed out that in the job class- 
ification of dough mixer, for instance, 
two employees, one white and the other 
Negro, receive different rates of pay. Per- 
forming the same work, the white work- 
er is paid $1.45 an hour and the Negro 
$1.25. The report also told of both Negro 
and white workers with as high as 15 
years’ seniority receiving $1 or $1.05 an 
hour. 


Parker Heads Ala. Council 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—The December 
meeting of the Alabama RWDSU Coun- 
cil elected Ass’t Area Director Frank 
Parker president of the group. Other 
officers elected to one-year terms were: 

J. L. Ingram, recording secretary, Vel- 
ma B. Farmer, financial secretary, Lioyd 
Robinson, chaplain, and Rosco Jones, 
member-at-large of the executive board. 
Three sergeants-at-arms were also 
named: J. A. Parker, Calvin Ray and 
Henry Jenkins. 











CHRISTMAS PARTY, Southern style, was held last month by RWDSU Lecal 620 in Decatur, Ala. Some of the 250 guests are shown above at party . 


site, the local National Guard armory. Happiest guests, as usual, were the kiddies, who recéived sacks of fruit and candy. Among these present was 
Alabama RWDSU Council Rep. Chuck Foster. 
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Picketing Weather Is 19 Below 
At Silverwood Dairy in Lindsay 


LINDSAY, Ont.—A strike by 35 employees of Silverwoo.’s Dairy here, members of RWDSU Local 440, was in 
re second week in 19-below-zero weather at presstime Jan. 13, with no prospect of a settlement in sight. The 
walkout was forced on the workers in Lindsay despite the fact that elsewhere in Ontario Silverwood’s has set- 


tled with the RWDSU at eight other 
branches of the firm. 

The strike began on Jan. 5 after 
months of contract renewal negotiations 
during which the union fought to lift the 
plant’s wages closer to the level pre- 
vailing at the eight other organized On- 
tario plants of Silverwood’s, the largest 
dairy chain in Canada with a total of 
25 branches. 

The union’s objective in the Lindsay 
plant is a raise of $7 a week, which 
would still leave the figure below that 
of Silverwood’s Peterborough dairy, 25 
miles away, where wages are $6 to $11 
higher, Int’] Rep. George Barron point- 
ed out. Average pay is now $55 to $60 
a week. Management has offered a top 


increase of $5.50, which was voted down, 


overwhelmingly by the workers. In addi- 
tion, the union is seeking to correct 
“outrageous” abuses by the plant’s man- 
ager. 

That Lindsay is a low-wage area, as 
compared to Peterborough, was confirm- 
ed by the Conciliation Board which con- 
ducted hearings here on the dispute last 
November. 

“The company is buying and selling 
its milk here at the same prices as in 
Toronto and Peterborough—yet it says 
it can’t afford better wages here,” Bar- 
ron said. 


‘440’ Members Join Lines 

The 35 employees were joined in pic- 
keting Jan. 13 by 75 members of Local 
440 from eleven other dairies in Ontario, 
including Silverwood branches. Traveling 
from Toronto, Ottawa, Windsor, Kitch- 
ener and other cities on their Wednes- 
day day-off, the visiting ‘440’ members 
helped to form a mass picket line around 
the big Lindsay plant. 

A 40-mile-an-hour gale along with 
temperature dipping to 19 below zero 
made it tougher for the pickets. But the 
strikers maintained their lines. around 
the clock, and production remained at 
a standstill. 

With only one small varie operating 





HIGH PROFITS, LOW WAGES at Silverwood’s Dairy in Lindsay, Ont., as picket 
signs point out, forced workers out on strike Jan. 5. On line above in 19-below-zero 
weather are Int’l Rep. George Barron, Division Sec. George Playfoot, Norman Snook. 


in Lindsay, the local milk output has 
been reduced to a trickle as delivery 
attempts from out-of-town have stop- 
ped. The 3,200 consumers here and in 
Oakwood, Little Britain and Omemee 
have not been cut off completely, how- 
ever; the union has seen to it that babies 
have not gone without milk. 


“Our strike is 100 percent effective,” 
said Barron who is being assisted in di- 
recting the activities by Int'l Rep. Walter 
Kenssit. 


Full backing for the strike is being 
given by the Lindsay and District Trades 
Council. The group voted last week to 
initiate a per capita tax on members 
of each of the 17 local affiliates to pro- 
vide financial assitance for the strikers. 








Barron said the Silverwood manage- 
ment’s arrogant view in the situation 
was that since it held a virtual milk 
monopoly as the area’s only large dairy, 
it hoped to force the workers to submit 
to its terms. 

“But we're prepared to carry on in- 
definitely to win better pay and condi- 
tions for our members in Lindsay and to 
lift the town out of the rut as a low- 
wage oerea,” said Barron. “Organized 
labor has made a dent in other indus- 
tries here on the low-wage front. Now 
it’s our turn to do something about it!” 

One of the strikers is a town alder- 
man, Joe Hutton. He’s the first such 
official ever to join a strike in Lind- 
say, according to the Peterborough Ex- 
cmaner. 





Two Big Bakeries Settle in Winnipeg 


WINNIPEG, Man.—After months of negotiations and hearings by concilation boards, settlements for new 
contracts covering salesmen at two large bakeries, General Bakeries and Canada Bread, were reached here just 
before the 1959 holiday season, providing wage and welfare gains, it was reported id Int’l Rep. Chris Schubert. 


The salesmen received their lump sum 
settlements for last year the day before 
Christmas. 


In both contracts, in addition, many 


_ Clauses were amended and reworded to 


make them more specific for the added 
protection of the employces. 


“These contract settlements,” Schubert 
pointed out, “were well above the con- 
ciliation boards’ recommendation. It’s in- 
teresting to note that both companies 
had pleaded all the way their inability 
to pay for any improvements.” 

The 17-month contract at General 


Bakeries, effective Jan. 1, calls for a $1 
increase in the basic wage and a $5 boost 





2 ESE 


: “Talks Held in Hospital B 


The new contract with Canada Bread 
was concluded in two hours of nego- 
tiations in a hospital ward on Christ- 
mas Eve. The bakery’s manager had 
been stricken the day before and tak- 





Int'l Rep. Chris Schuhert, “was prob- 
ably the first time the RWDSU nego- 





in the weekly minimum guarantee, bring- 
ing it to $70. Lump sum settlements for 
the last year were $50 for retail sales- 
men and $100 for wholesale. 

A new pension plan provided by the 
agreement will be paid by the company 
at the rate of $4 a week for each em- 
ployee, giving those with 25 years’ serv- 
ice, for instance, a pension of $100 a 
month at age 65. A feature of this plan 
is that this amount can be integrated 
with the old-age pension to give a retired 
employee $135. An extension of the medi- 
cal plan provides for semi-private hos- 
pital wards paid for on a 50-50 basis. 


In an amendment of the provision 
calling for the company to supply uni- 
forms, salesmen will now be furnished 
with parkas in winter. 

Representing the union in negotiations 
were Schubert, Shop Chairman Alf Skow- 
ron, F. Vincent and A. Atkinson. 

Under terms of the new contract at 
Canada Bread, the salesmen received an 
increase of $1 a week in the basic pay 
rate, plus an added ™% percent commis- 
sion for wholesale salesmen and % per- 
cent for retail. On June 1, another % 
percent will be added to commissions for 
those in the wholesale group, and another 
¥% percent for those in retail. As at Gen- 
eral Bakeries, the minimum weekly guar- 
antee was raised $5 to $70. The Canada 
Bread salesmen got a lump sum settle- 





ment of $75 each for last year. 

A major gain at Canada was an agree- 
ment to negotiate a pension plan by 
April 1 this year, to take effect on Aug. 1, 

On the negotiating committee were 
Schubert, Shop Chairman G. Trick, A. 
McKenzie and J. Tanner. 





Sask. RWDSU 
Asks Votes . 
For CCF Party 


REGINA, Sask. — Members of 
RWDSVWU locals in Saskatchewan are 
urged by the union’s Saskatchewan 
Joint Board to support CCF candi- 
dates in the upcoming Provincial 
election “to ensure that the legisla- 
tive gains made ... in the social 
welfare, health, farm, labour and 
public ownership fields” are retain- 
ed and advanced. 

Convinced that the Liberal, Con- 
servative and Social Credit parties are 
“pledged to advance the interests of big 
business only,” the Joint Board declared 
in a political statement issued at a year’s 
end meeting that only’ by re-election of 
the CCF Government can those aims be 
defeated. 

It has been clearly demonstrated, the 
statement said, that the Liberal, Con- 
servative and Social Credit Parties are 
hostile to labor and unworthy of Labor’s 
support. 

“The CCF Party, on the other hand,” 
the statement continues, “has a pro- 
gram which is in the interest of farm- 
ers, wage-earners and small business- 
men. In the Province of Saskatchewan, 
the CCF Government, which took office 
in 1944, has demonstrated this through 
legislative action wherever possible, by 
putting this humanitarian program into 
practice.” 

‘Anti-Labor’ Parties Reviewed 

In a review of the records of the 
three anti-labor parties, the RWDSU 
Joint Board pointed out: 

@ The leader of the Liberal Party, 
Ross Thatcher, has announced that if 
the Liberals are elected they would pass 
the notorious union-busting “Right-to- 
Work” law in Saskatchewan. 

@ The leader of the Conservative Par- 
ty, Martin Pederson, has stated that the 
Saskatchewan Trade Union Act, which 
organized labor considers the best labor 
relations law in North America, “is caus- 
ing complete chaos in the Province,” and 
implied it would be repealed if his party 
was elected. 

@ The leader of the Social Credit 
Party, A.P. Weber, has called upon the 
government to outlaw international un- 
ions, and advocates the incorporation 
of unions, making them liable to legal 
action. 

Urging its members to play an active 
role in the election, the RWDSU Board 
declared: 

“We are convinced that the tempo of 
political education and action by labor 
must be increased because of the in- 
creasing trend towards government in- 
volvement in industrial relations: and with 
governments at all levels influencing the 
general economy of our country and 
thereby influencing the standard of liv- 
ing for all.” 


Settine The Record Straight 

VANCOUVER, B.C—The union’s sec- 
ond annual supper dance held here last 
November was arranged by all locals of 
the RWDSU in this area and not just 
Local 535, as erroneously reported in a 
recent issue of The Record. 








RWDSU XMAS PARTY is billed on marquee of Odeon Theater in Vancouver 
when union took it over for second annual spree for members’ children. 
Over 500 kids attended, plus 200 parents. Bill Purchase of Mc & Mc was 
union Santa (right), distributing gifts and goodies to each child follow- 
ing one-hour show of cartoons. Santa is shown with Bobby and Cindy Ash. 
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This is the Year 
To Win 
Retail Coverage 


Under Wage Law 


By MAX GREENBERG 
President, Retail, Wholesale & Department Store Union 





RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg and Sen. John F. Kennedy discuss pros- 
pects for improvements in wage-hour law during AFL-CIO legislative con- 
ference held in Washington Jan, 11. 
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change in the prospects facing labor in 1960. As the old year drew 

to a close, the labor movement appeared to be facing an uphill 
struggle during the coming months: a renewed steel strike at the end of 
January, a nationwide railroad strike in March, few if any legislative ad- 
vances in Congress, and a very real possibility that additional repressive 
legislation would be piled on top of last year’s Landrum-Griffin bill. 


While there is as yet no sign that the railroads will settle with the 
rail unions, the outlook in every other field appears considerably brighter 
than any of us would have predicted a few short weeks ago. The big change, 
of course, came with the steel settlement on Jan. 4—a settlement in which 
the industry finally backed down from its unreasonable, hard-and-fast 
stand on wages and work rules. 


T HE first few days of the New Year have produced a remarkable 


Why did the steel industry yield? Observers of every political persu- 
sion agree that there was only one decisive factor: the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration and the Republican Party could not afford to have another steel 
strike take place in a Presidential election year. Vice-Pres. Nixon and La- 
bor Sec. Mitchell, who are claiming credit for bringing about the settle- 
ment, did indeed perform one vital function: they made it clear to the 
steel bosses, Republicans almost to a man, that a resumption of the steel 
strike would have disastrous consequences for the party in November’s 
election; that Congressmen who are themselves facing election might well 
pass legislation that would be unfavorable to industry; and that the steel 
industry’s naked attempt to turn back the clock in the field of labor rela- 
tions could only lead to greater unity and more political awareness in la- 
bor’s ranks. 


The steel industry heeded the warning. Indeed, there is strong evidence 
that the employers had already foreseen these consequences of their ada- 
mant stand, and: tapped their favorite son, Richard Nixon, to get the cred- 
it for achieving the settlement. Certainly the industry realized that the 
steelworkers were prepared, if necessary, to continue the struggle to de- 
fend their union. 


Lessons for Labor in Steel Victory 


There are important lessons for labor in the outcome of steel negotia- 
tions: 


® The direct link between political action and economic progress is 
shown more clearly than ever before. The steel industry obviously settled 
because it feared that labor would react at the polls next November to a 
renewal of the strike. 


® The same kind of link exists in the area of legislation. Congress 
will pass the kind of bills that will help get its members re-elected in No- 
vember; it will defeat bills which are strongly opposed by large blocs of 
voters and merely put aside legislation which does not get wide popular 
support. 

® Despite last year’s passage of the Landrum-Griffin bill, a majority 
of Congressmen want and need the “labor vote;” if the labor movement ral- 
lies its full strength behind the AFL-CIO legislative program, 1960 can go 
down in history as a year of substantial legislative progress for working 
people. 

These were the factors that were considered at the huge AFL-CIO 
Legislative Conference in Washington last week. That conference, impor- 
tant as it was, was only the first step in a continuing effort that will en- 
gage the entire labor movement for most of this year. 


We in the RWDSU, in 1960 as for the past five years, have a Number 
One item on our legislative priority list: improvement of the federal wage- 
hour law to provide coverage for retail employees and others who are now 
denied protection under the law; and an increase in the minimum wage to 
$1.25 an hour. 

It is gratifying to us, and to officers and members of other unions 
also directly concerned with the problem of winning additional minimum 
wage coverage, that the AFL-CIO itself is giving top priority to this long- 
needed legislation. 

For our own part, we expect to put on the biggest drive ever in support 
of the Kennedy minimum wage bill. Our first big legislative campaign to 
win wage-hour coverage for retail employees took place five years ago, 
when conditions were also ripe for improvements in the law. That year, 
however, in the interests of winning an increase in the minimum wage from 
75 cents an hour to $1, we agreed to postpone the question of coverage to 
the following year. But from 1956 to the present we have been unable to 
win Congressional action on this vital legislation, despite the best efforts 
of the labor movement and the. good will of a number of liberal Congress- 
men. 

Now, with the big change in the political climate, we have good rea- 
son to believe that our long-deferred demand for extended coverage can 
be won. It is my own opinion that the way to win it is to show Congress 
that there is mass support among rank-and-file union members—as well 
as among the unorganized workers who need such protection most—for 
extended coverage and a higher minimum wage. The way to show this 
support is to make sure that every senator and representative is reminded 
daily—by postcards, letters and visits at home and in Washington—that 
this is “must” legislation. 

Sometime this Spring, we will hold another big mobilization in Wash- 
ington. I hope that it will be even bigger than the three previous ones. I 
hope too that other unions will hold similar demonstrations of support for 
minimum wage improvements and other much-needed legislation in the 
capital. If as little as one percent of the AFL-CIO membership comes to 
Washington during this session of Congress, it will represent the most pow- 
erful kind of argument for Congressmen who face election next November. 

Along with minimum wage law improvements, there is another vitally 
important bill which I believe has an excellent chance of passage if la- 
bor gets fully behind it. That is the Forand bill to increase and broaden 
Social Security benefits. The most important feature of the bill is that it 
would provide hospitalization and surgical, medical and nursing care for 
retired workers—people who need such care most and can afford it least. 

The labor movement, though it can spend only a fraction of what re- 
actionary groups devote to lobbying, does have an unbeatable asset: its 
membership. If the 17 million organized workers can be rallied to fight for 
legislation that directly benefits the entire American people, there’s no 
doubt that such legislation will be passed this year. i 
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How to Choose 
And Take Care of 
Your Dog 











START WITH A SOUND AND HEALTHY PUPPY. Try to select one with smooth, 
glossy coat, clear eyes and nose, and a lively alert personality. 
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TEACH HIM TO RESPECT—AND AVOID—CARS. One effective way te teach your 
dog to keep away from cars is with the aid of charged seltzer siphon or water pistol. 
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DOGS WERE BORN TO RUN—EXERCISE YOURS REGULARLY. Such activity 


\ builds musicles while providing him with fun and companionship. 
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The dog population of the US. is now 25 million, a rise of 47% 
in the past 11 years. And the prospects are that the number of dog- 
owning American families will continue to go up. How should a pet 
be chosen and cared for? This page of pictures gives answers pre- 
pared by experts on dog care, to help your dog live a longer and 
healthier life. 























MAKE SURE YOUR PET IS CHECKED BY A VETERINARIAN. He can provide 
preventive shots for distemper and treat your pup for worms, if needed. 
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DON’T OVERLOOK PLENTY OF LOVE AND AFFECTION. Your pu’s metabolism, 
appetite and digestion are affected by his treatment and environment. 














PROMOTE GOOD HEALTH WITH PERIODIC PET HYGIENE. Good grooming keeps 
your pet healthy. Regular brushings are better for your dog than too frequent bathing. 
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Adds Another Statistic 
On RR. ‘Featherbedding’ 


To the Editor: 

Let me extend my warm feelings of solidarity to 
you and your paper for the terrific job you did in 
your Nov. 27 issue on the coming struggle of the rail- 
road workers for increased benefits and in defense of 
their jobs. 


~ With Big Business embarking on a campaign to 
shove Labor back twenty-five years, it is all the more 
necessary to stick together and defeat their attempt. 
Such an article as yours—‘The Truth About Rail- 
road Featherbedding”—serves to put the thousands 
of members of the RWDSU, and their families, on the 
alert for the vicious propaganda being spread by the 
railroads. It is deeply appreciated by my fellow rail- 


' road workers. 


Having worked in textile shops as a member of 
District 65, and still paying “out-of-industry” dues, 
as is my wife (Book Nos. 58,137 and 64,034), I have 
come to expect the Kind of hard-hitting support your 
union displays, and realize that it is not just an iso- 
lated case. It makes me all the more proud in know- 
ing that the members of my Local contributed to the 
members of Local 1199, RWDSU, in their recent 
strike against inhuman conditions in the hospitals. 


Let me close with one thought: In addition to the 
facts printed in your article, your readers should 
know another statistic, namely that there have been 
1,000 jobs lost by railroad workers, permanently, per 
week for the last ten years! Is it any wonder that 
we, as all workers, could use a- 30-hour week? 

WALTER LINDER, Vice-President 
Harrison Lodge 783 

Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


A Young Man Who Opposes 
Unions—and All Their Works 


To the Editor: 

While riding on the subway today I happened 
to pick up a copy of your Dec. 6 sheet that was lay- 
ing on a seat. Out of curiosity I read through most 
of the article. Your distortion of events and wild ap- 
peals to the emotions were really amazing. Fortuna- 
tely I have a little education and read a few good 
papers every day, so I was able to see through your 
cries for the poor underdog worker. 





Your editorial cartoon on page two is a typical 
distortion. You show this poor steel worker stand- 
ing before all this amassed wealth, and why can't 
he have just “his fair share of it.” First of all these 
tremendous profits that the steel companies earned 
were because of unusually high production as they 
had to stockpile. The union had warned of a strike 
to come. And you talk of profit throughout your 
paper as though this were the worst and most selfish 
aspiration a company could have. I think it is the 
most noble they could have. 


An article on page three notes a new drive for 
a higher minimum wage to $1.25 per hour. Why not 
gtrive for $2 per hour or even $5? The unions surely 
have the power to coerce the country into it. The 
reason is that you know certain workers just aren’t 
worth that much. Well, what makes you think some 
workers are even worth $1.25 or even $1 per hour? 
No person should be paid more than he earns or is 
worth to a business. But, alas, where would the un- 
ions be if every man were paid what he honestly 
is worth? They wouldn’t need the union, And to this 
day, the good worker does not really need a union 
as his boss doesh’t’ want to lose the good worker. He 
is a valuable asset to the company, more valuable 
than the most modern automatic equipment. 


You may wonder at this point what sort of per- 
son is writing this angry letter to you. Well, I’m 24 
years old, a college grad, and I sell for a living. My 
parents came from Europe when they were children 
and we lived on the East Side for many years. They 
worked hard, are still working hard, and we have 
what we earned, nothing more. I tell you this not 
because it is such an unusual story, but rather be- 
cause it is so typical of the way this country has 
grown. We have the things we do have because we 
earned them, not because we have a right to them. 
We and everyone else has a right to no more than 
he honestly strives for. 


I wonder, did the first settlers of this country 
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and those who came in the later immigration waves 
demand a basic subsistence from the government? 
If they did, they were laughed at. Those who were 
cleverer than the average started to use their heads 
more than their brawn, and they were the ones who 
became wealthy. 

An article of yours on page eight tried to make 
it seem a crime for a man to be paid $50,000 or even 
$100,000 a year while some poor under-privileged 
worker gets only $70 per week and maybe an $80- 
a-month pension. Well, that man has earned $100,- 
000 per year. He was the one who was willing to 
take a chance on an idea, to put his time and effort 
and money behind something he believed in. It is 
quite evident that others later thought he had a 

* thing or else he wouldn’t have made the money 
he did. 

This man created jobs for others. This man has 
no “social obligation” to his workers. Why should 
he have to pay them $1 an hour if he feels they are 
worth less? If they don’t like the pay he offers them, 
his workers aren’t under duress to work for him. 
They can leave. I know I can leave my place of em- 
ployment anytime I’m dissatisfied with my earnings. 
I don’t need a union to get more money. If I threat- 
en to leave and my employer feels I’m worth the 
extra money I want, he’ll pay it. If not, out I go. 


Unions by their very nature are an inflationary 
instrument. If the president of a union knows that 
a company can’t afford an increase, can he go back 
to his members and say, “Boys, the company really 
can’t afford to pay more money this year, and I feel 
we should pass up a wage raise this year.” Of course 
not. If he did that, the workers will feel, what do 
we need him for if he can’t get a raise for us? They 
don’t stop to think if they have earned that raise. 
The union president has to get more and more each 
year. The only time a man earns more money is 
through either one of two ways. He eithers produces 
more in less time or the company installs automatic 
equipment to produce more in less time. The price 
comes down, all things being equal, and the com- 
pany sells more, and in this way the worker either 
pays less for what he buys or gets an honestly 
earned raise. 


You and your kind cry for more unemployment 
insurance, more social security, more relief pay- 
ments, and more of everything for nothing you can 
get your hands on. Unfortunately even business isn’t 
innocent of this today. They too cry for their hand- 
out. 

Did you stop to think where this money is com- 
ing from? I know that very few stop and think about 
it nowadays; there’s so much to be had by all. If 
people would only stop to realize that ‘we, the tax 
payers, are paying for it. We have left a wonderful 
legacy for our children. A national debt of $280 bil- 
lions. Someone has to pay for it, but we'll worry 
about that later. Always manana. 


I could go on for pages more, but at this point 
I don’t feel I could impress you any more with the 
opinions I hold. I only hope that you and your kind 
and what you stand for are on the decline in this 
country, or I dread to think of what we're going to 
be like 10 years from now. 
STEVEN HARWIN 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Editor’s Note: What do readers of The 
Record think of Mr. Harwin’s comments? 
Send in your replies. We’ll print them and 
send them along to this rugged young in- 
dividualist. 


Praise for The Record 


To the Editor: 

I must take time out to write you about your pa- 
per, The Record. I came upon a copy recently and 
I just glanced through it and on every page there was 
something interesting. So I tucked it away and that 
night the evening paper took a back seat and The 
Record really got the workout. 





I am in the union movement too, so I was very 
interested in your articles. Your Union, along with 
your editors should be commended for the paper 
that you put out.{In these dark days for labor it is 
a “must” to educate the Union man so that he can 
sensibly cast his vote for friends of organized labor 
and not a bunch of phonies. 


I would appreciate it very much if I could receive 
your paper. However, I must confess that I am in no 
way connected with your organization. May God 
bless you in your work. 

CHARLES WALLA, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Criticizes References 
To Alamo and Texas 


To the Editor: 

As a constant reader of The RWDSU Record, 
generally so informative and useful, I must protest 
an incredibly false presentation in the Dec. 6 issue. 

In an article by Willard Shelton of AFL-CIO News 
Service, “March to the Alamo Hits Big Business 
Class War,” I was amazed to come on the following 
passage: 

“. . . the walls of the historic Alamo—the 
shrine of Texas independence, where a handful 
of men fought to the death more than a century 
ago in the war for freedem . 

For freedom? For independence? Lord, lord, lord! 
The truth is that Texas, part of the Mexican state of 
Coahuila, was flooded in 1820 with U.S. settlers 
bringing slaves in defiance of Mexican anti-slavery 
sentiment, and later her anti-slavery law (1829). 
These slaveowners also refused to pay Mexican taxes. 

In 1884 Mexico protested and the “Texans” threat- 
ened to “secede” from Mexico—taking Texas with 
them! The Alamo was a mission building which “Tex- 
an” militia converted into a fort. A handful of Mex- 
ican troops retook this Mexican property, to the 
great humiliation of the boastful “Texan” usurpers. 

US. pro-slavery forces hoped to make Texas into 
5 new states (each with 2 pro-slavery Senators). 
Secret aid was provided the “Texans” by a suppos- 
edly neutral U.S. government, and with a Tennes- 
sean, Sam Houston, a fresh invasion crushed the 
Mexican army at San Jacinto in 1836. 

U.S. popular opposition to the grab was so strong 
(especially among abolitionists) that Texas’ status 
hung fire for 10 years, finally involved us in a war 
with Mexico in which Captain E. Kirby Smith, later 
a Confederate general, said American troops acted 
like savages. Ulysses S. Grant, than a young officer, 
later wrote in his memoirs it was a “wicked war” and 
regretted not having had “the moral courage to 
resign.” 

All these facts are well known. See W. E. Wood- 
ward’s well documented New American History (Far- 
rar & Reinhart, 1936). It is sad indeed to see a mili- 
tant labor action besmirched by such an outrageous 
misreading of history. Still sadder to see a good 
union like the RWDSU giving credence to such reac- 
tionary nonsense, 

ELIZABETH COUSINS ROGERS 
New Orleans, La. 


Confusion Confounded; 
Will It Never End? 


To the Editor: 
I found -the enclosed article from The Record of 
Dec. 6 triply amusing: 








Note that it reads: 
indentify ...” 

“ As Shakspeare put it—‘confusion thrice con- 
founded.” In ‘plain English, everybody was screw- 
ed up. 

When I explained it all to my six-and-a-half-year- 
old grandson, he remarked, “Grandpa, I hope there 
are no mistakes in your letter.” Who knows? 

STANLEY LEVY 
New York City 

Editor’s Note: Well, that spelling of “Shak- 

speare” for example. 


“A.P. then proceeded to 
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A Gjutton’s La 


By JANE GOODSELL 
Remember the meals that Grandma fixed? 
They weren’t quick-frozen; they weren’t pre-mixed; 
They weren’t de-fatted or triple-tested, 
Emulsified or pre-digested. 
Grandma didn’t cook by halves. 
She made her jellies from feet of calves. 
She’d have gasped at her daughter’s daughter, 
Who makes her cakes by adding water 
To a jiffy mix from a grocer’s shelf. 
Grandma sifted her flour herself. M 
She plucked her hens, and shelled her peas, 
And skimmed her milk for cottage cheese. 
Her chickens came un-acronized; 
Her whipping cream unpressurized. 
Her coffee wasn’t roto-roasted 
Nor her cereals toasty-toasted. 
But Grandma’s stews were rich and dreamy, 
Her charlotte russe was smooth and creamy, 
And all day long the house was rich in 
Lovely smells from Grandma’s kitchen. 




















.-Remember the days of long ago, 
Before the age of video, 

When it was custom to consume 

Your dinner in a dining room? 

In those long-forgotten days 

People didn’t eat off trays 

Nor, perched on sofa or settee, 

Nibble as they watched TV. 

They didn’t sit with plate in hand 
To munch their way through Disneyland, 
Robin Hood, the news or fights 

And other video delights. 

Where do you suppose they ate 

In those days, so out-of-date? 

They ate around a dining table! 

It’s the truth. I wouldn’t fable! 

Tables were set with quaint old things 
Like linen napkins in napkin rings. 
Damask cloths were commonplace, 
And meals began by saying grace. 





Remember the days beyond recall 

When no one talked of cholesterol, 
Appetite depressor pills 

And other dietary thrills? 

Remember when the meals you ate 
Weren’t planned to mitigate your weight? 
When every breakfast, lunch and dinner 
Wasn’t planned to make you thinner? 
When low-fat substitutes didn’t exist, 
And no one carried a diet list? 

I recall, like a long-lost dream, 

Potatoes mashed with butter and cream; 
Fried potatoes and apple strudels, 

Veal paprika and homemade noodles, 

And split pea soup in a big tureen. 

Now, diet candy and dexedrine 

May help maintain your self-control, 

But they don’t do’much for your spirit and soul. 
Life devoid of ice cream sundaes 

Seems like a steady stream of Mondays. 











If you like to eat, you were born too late 
For eating’s plainly out of date, 
But life progresses. You can’t turn back, 
So let’s unfreeze our diet snack 
And, if we hurry, we’ve time to catch 
The start of the evening’s wrestling match. 
Record drawings by Marjorie Glaubach 
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Good News for ‘60: 
Stable Prices Seen 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


Two main trends will affect your family’s living conditions 
in 1960: 


1 8 This will be a year of stable prices, first breather from infla- 
tion in almost four years. You can expect a small drop in living costs this 
winter. Inflation has been checked for at least a while by record-breaking 
farm crops, by some price cuts on home equipment and by Detroit's be- 
lated recognition that there’s a place for economy as well as glamour in 
cars. There’s also a trend to reduce prices on the deluxe models of many 
goods, from bathroom fixtures to deep freezers and nylon tires, thus 
narrowing the price spread between standard and premium équipment. 


This doesn’t mean all your costs will be lower. They're moving in 
different directions, and this is where planning, especially timing your 
purchases, can help you keep down 1960 expenses. Appliances will be a 
notable bargain. Some building materials are cheaper. Clothing will cost 
you another percentage point of your budget, but is still relatively inex- 
pensive. You will have to allow more for medical care and other services. 


2 ® This also will be a year of “tight money,” meaning interest 
rates are rising. Commercial rates—those that banks charge business- 
men—are the highest in 28 years. 


“Tight money” is more than just a newspaper headline. It’s a pow- 
erful influence on your family’s earning and buying power. In general, 
tight money hurts moderate-income families, and particularly wage- 
earners, because it restrains buying and thus cuts back jobs. 


Here are specific trends you can expect in ’60, and how to take ad- 
vantage of them: 


Appliances are 1960’s big bargain. Newly-automated factories have 
more than made up for advancing costs of materials. Star bargain for ’60 
is refrigerators. A refrigerator that cost $400 in 1950 typically is priced 
at $259 as we enter 1960. 


Prices of automatic washers and dryers are declining. Some sellers 
recently have advertised standard-quality (not deluxe) automatic wash- 
ers for as little as $100. Another money-saver is the tendency of freezer 
distributors to trim prices of upright models to bring them closer to the 
chest types. 


Furniture will cost approximately the same as in ’59. Bedroom sets 
and sofa beds have been reduced in recent months but prices of rugs 
have advanced slightly. 


But repair charges will be an increasingly serious expense. TV serv- 
ice fees especially have been rising—at the rate of 3 to 6 percent in recent 
years. Counting other appliance repairs, your total bill if you’re typical 
may reach close to $100 a year, depending on how well you care for your 
appliances and how heavily you use your TV set. 


You'll have more opportunity to hold down car costs. The new US. 
“compact” cars are sized and powered between the small imports and 
the standard U.S. makes. But also, more of the standarf makes now offer 
optional economy engines to operate on regular gas. 


Theoretically the new compact cars, listing at about $3,100 plus trans- 
portation, should cost $200-$300 less than the standard makes. But right 
now there’s a shortage of the new compacts and dealers are tending to 
hold close to list prices. As the smaller models become more plentiful, the 
normal discount of about $200 should be more widely available. 


This will be a good year for some types of home repairs. Lumber prices, 
and especially plywood, have dropped sharply. Asphalt roofing has been 
reduced. Mason’s materials also are down, but steel products are higher, 
reports Myron L. Matthews ,editor of the Dow Building Cost Calculator. 


If you’re one of the many owners.of older houses planning for new 
heating and plumbing equipment, the 1960 price prospects are in the 
main favorable. Actual reductions on equipment are few. But there’s a 
potential saving in the greater price competition and sharper bidding by 
contractors and supply yards hungry for business because of the current 
building slowdown, Matthews advises. 


Meat will be cheaper in 1960. Food is your single biggest cost, taking 
30-35 percent of moderate-income budgets. Meat takes the largest bite 
of the food dollar (one-fourth). 


You'll get maximum mileage from 1960’s cheaper food only if you 
know what’s in heaviest supply and plan meals accordingly. Here’s a 
checklist for finding 1960’s food buys: 


@® Best main-dish buys will include pork, small Beltsville turkeys, 
frozen-fish fillets, canned tuna. Broilers will be fairly abundant, though 
not quite the life-saving bargain they were in ’59. 

® Intermediate values include beef and lamb. Top-quality steaks 
and roasts will cost a shade less this year. But lower-grade beef will cost 
more. Beef prices will drop more decisively in the second half of ’60. Lamb 
already has dropped and shoulder roasts, legs, breast and shank are good 
values now. 

@ More expensive: many cuts of veal; canned salmon. 

@ A number of processed produce items will be cheaper, especially 
frozen orange juice; canned peas, corn, spinach, snap beans; canned 
fruits; dried prunes and raisins. 


The real 1960 problem is housing. “Tight money” has forced a build- 
ing cutback, and construction costs have been rising at the rate of 4 
percent a year in metropolitan areas. However, builders now are trying 
to develop more minimum-price houses, using such cost-cutters as truss 
roofs; double 2x6 plates to eliminate headers on windows; planning houses 
to a four-foot méasure to standardize components. 


But rentals still will be costlier than buying a house in 1960. A re- 
cent survey by the National Housing Conference found an inexpensive new 
house costs less to own and operate than the cheapest new three-bedroom 
apartments currently available. The apartments ranged from $70 in Mem- 
phis plus $15 for utilities, to $200 plus $7 in Jersey City, N.J., but most 
typically, were $137.50. ; 

The other 1960 housing problem is high mortgage costs. Mortgage 
rates typically are one-half to 1 percent higher now than a year ago. 
Lenders also often now demand bonuses, such as $400 extra for a $10,000 
mortgage. Either you or the builder must pay this so-called “discount.” 
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This is the concluding article in a series on the soaring cost of pre- 
scriptions and other drug items. Retail Drug Employees Local 1199, an af- 
filiate of the RWDSU with the largest membership of pharmacists in the 
country, has been invited by The Record to comment on the articles, and 
has agreed to do so. The commentary, by George Glotzer, Division Direc- 
tor of Local 1199, will appear in the next issue of The Record. 


By DAVID W. ANCEVINE 


In varying degrees the drug makers, your physi- 
cian, and the corner druggist share responsibility for 
the soaring cost of prescription drugs. 

The drug makers are guilty of an endless multipli- 
cation of duplicating brand-name products and com- 
binations of products. They seem intent on adding 
some largely irrelevant substance to last year’s miracle 
drug so as to make it obsolete and therefore useless 
on the druggists’ shelves. 


Some of the largest drug makers have tried to 


_ hoodwink prescribing physicians with their advertising, 


and the whole industry is engaged in high-pressure 
salesmanship that violates its own code of ethics. 


The physicians are guilty of succumbing to the 
blandishments of the drug industry and yielding up 
their historic prerogatives. Instead of prescribing drugs, 
they now prescribe products. James Cook, medical 
writer for the New York Post, reports that prescrip- 
tion surveys show that 89% of the doctors prescribe 
drugs by brand rather than scientific name. 


Druggists have resisted every attempt to inject 


© competition into the retail drug industry. They have 


decreed that it is unethical to advertise their prescrip- 
tion prices, and -few will even quote a price over the 
telephone. Their skill as compounders of prescriptions 
has been by-passed by drug makers and physicians, 
and they have taken refuge in so-called fair-trade 
laws to protect themselves from price competition. 


What then can be done to reduce the cost of 
prescription drugs? 


1. Can we expect the drug industry to put its own 
house in order? Hardly. The industry’s present oper- 
ating methods are fantastically profitable, and the 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association code of 
‘ethics is likely to remain a dead letter. John Lear, Sat- 
urday Review science editor, who has cited several 
violations of this code by Charles Pfizer & Company, 
Says Pfizer “is too big and too powerful to be subject 
to PMA discipline. Pfizer is more likely to influence 
the drug industry than vice versa.” 


2. Can we expect the physicians to “smarten up,” 
to be more critical of drug advertising, to cut free from 
their slavish dependence on the drug makers’ detail 
men, to resist the annual flood of brand-name mer- 
chandise, and once again to prescribe drugs instead 
of products? 


Albany Medical College of Union University has 
introduced a course to help budding physicians steer 
through the pharmaceutical fog. Dr. Solomon Garb, 
who introduced the study, explains that the medical 
student is well-versed in proved drugs like morphine, 
digitalis, quinine, nitroglycerin, atropine, codeine, in- 
Sulin. “But when he opens an office, he is deluged with 
advertisements and salesmen who expound the special 
merits of their products. The old reliables are hardly 
ever mentioned.” 


Doctors Must Be Educated 

Such medical education is “the only real solution,”. 
Garb says, “even if it is long-range. When doctors 
refuse to be unduly influenced by the drug makers, 
the abuses will stop,” Two dozen other medical schools 
have written Garb for the outline of his course. 

Dr. Gunnar Gundersen, American Medical Asso- 
ciation president, may have had this in mind when he 
advocated last year that doctors be re-examined at 
regular intervals so their patients can be sure they 
“have kept up with significant advances.” 


3. Can federal agencies be given greater power to 
police the drug industry? 

Unquestionably, Federal Trade Commission can do 
a better job of policing fraudulent and misleading ad- 
vertising. This year FTC officials asked Congress to 
restore $230,000 earmarked for this work that the 


' budget bureau had eliminated. Yet when Senator War- 


ren Magnuson -Wash.) asked if the law should be 
amended to give FTC authority over false advertising 
sent to doctors, Commissioner Earl Kintner offered 
no opinion. 

Besides, outright misrepresentation is only a minor 
part of the evil. For every physician misled by a drug 
ad, the number of those confused by the plethora of 
products and seduced by extravagant pleasures is 
legion. 


Food & Drug Administration has power to ban 


drugs it finds unsafe for use under prescribed condi- ne 


tions. This is good as far as it goes, but it doesn’t touch 
the thousands of brand-name prescription drugs that 
are ineffective or simply unnecessary. Determining ef- 
ficacy and necessity is so complicated that legislative 
regulation seems far over the horizon. 


4. Can tke medical profession somehow stem the 
flood of ineffective and unnecessary drug products? 
The U. S. Public Health Service might subsidize AMA’s 
council on drugs or its bureau of investigation to do 
this work. Yet AMA received $6 million of its $131, 
million budget last year from drug advertising, and 
any AMA effort to police its No. 1 Santa Claus is bound 
to excite public suspicion. 7 oa 

Thus each approach to the rising cost of prescrip- 


tion drugs proves to be either hopeless, or only a 


partial answer, or such a longrange solution that it 
can offer little comfort to the present generation of 
patients. ' 


In such a situation, it may well be that the people 
who pay the prescription bill and who support the 
whole drug industry and the medical profession may 
need to take matters into their own hands. 

Through their labor unions, co-ops, and community 
health centers, several million people have already 
hired physicians whose job it is to keep them well. The 
American Medical Association has recently given up 
its long and often bitter struggle to suppress these 
groups, and an AMA investigating team has publicly 
recognized that they frequently provide their mem- 
bers with the highest type of medical service. 


In such a group, the person who pays the prescrip- | 


tion bill not only has a right to demand that his physi- 
cian surrender none of his responsibilities to the pur- 
veyors of drugs but he has the means at his disposal to 
enforce that demand. 


What Consumers Can Do eS 
He may require the team of physicians who serve © 


him to prescribe drugs and not products, to reassert | 


their responsibility for the enlightened care of their 
patients, and by so doing to regain for the practice of 
medicine its lost prestige. 


Armed with the doctor’s prescription for a drug, 


rather than a product, the fellow who’s going to pay 


the bill can then undertake a brief shopping tour 
among nearby drug stores and find out who will charge 
the least. He is now well on his way to reducing his 
prescription costs. 

For example, if your doctor prescribes Squibb’s 
Rau-Sed, each druggist will probably quote the same 
price, thanks to the so-called fair-trade laws. Or, if 
your doctor calls for Merck’s Roxinolid, each druggist’s 
price will probably be identical. 


On the other hand, if your physician prescribes 
reserpine and the druggist knows you‘re demanding a 
little competition, he can give you Rau-Sed, Roxinoid, x 
Serpasil (Ciba), Cyrstoserpine (Smith-Dorsey), Re- © 
serpoid (Upjohn), Raurine (LD&W), Resercen (Cen- 
tral), Serfin (Parke-Davis), Serpanray (Panry), Ser- 
pena (Haag), or some other brand-name product, 
whichever is cheapest. For each of them is reserpine, 
which your doctor prescribed. 


To save this shopping around and yet hold down 
prescription costs, some people have organized non- 
profit drug stores. Sometimes they’ve made them part 
of their health co-op. 

Retail druggists quite naturally have ever been in 
the vanguard of co-op opponents, and as consumer- 
owned drug stores and dispensaries multiply, they can 
be expected to redouble their opposition. 


They may even bring pressure on the giant drug 
makers to find legal or quietly illegal ways for with- 
holding their products from co-op stores. With such 
concentrated ownership as exists in the drug industry 
today, a few firms could make the boycott quite ef- 
fective. 

To survive, the co-ops would need to find their 
own sources of raw materials. They would probably 
find themselves kicked into drug making—just as they 
found themselves kicked into oil refining, crude oil 
production, generation of electricity, phosphate mining, 
and nitrate production. : 


Steps in this direction have already been taken. 
They appear to be the only way to meet and overcome 
the soaring costs of prescriptions, drugs, vitamins and 
other health needs. 
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Steel Pact Gives Boost 
To Embattled R.R. Unions 


CHICAGO (PAI)—Despite management ef- 
forts to pooh-pooh the idea, the victorious 
Steelworkers’ settlement has given the railroad 
unions a terrific boost in their current nego- 
tiations with the carriers. 


Pres. George Leighty of the Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives’ Association sounded this note when -he 
declared that the steel agreement ‘will undoubtedly 
strengthen our hands in negotiations.” 


General Vice-Pres. Joseph Ramsey of the Machin- 
ists, who represent more than 70,000 railroad shop 
workers, also sounded’ the same note, declaring that 
the “steel! settlement put a firm foundation under 
our position on .wages and showed that industry is 
not able to destroy prior gains on seniority, job se- 
curity and fringe benefits.” 


In an obvious effort to counter labor’s jubilation 
over the defeat of the steel industry’s propaganda 
campaign against alleged “featherbedding,” rail man- 
agement declared that the steel settlement would 
have no bearing on the rail uegotiations which once 
again are getting under way here. 

But Leighty, as spokesman for the rail unions, 
left no doubt that the settlement did have a direct 
. aring on the railroad bargaining | situation which 

has been marked by a vicious carrier campaign on 
the “feathe: bedding” front as well as demand for a 
15 cents an hour wage cut. 


“All of American labor,” he ceclared, “owes a debt 
of gratitude to the Steelworkers for their firm stand 
in defense of safe, sanitary and humane working 
conditions ‘1 the face of the industry’s demand that 
existing agreements be wiped out and these mat- 
ters left exclusively to management. 


“The s-iilement of the steel dispute conclusively 
proves that management's contention that protective 
‘work rules’ are equivalent to ‘featherbedding’ is 
completely unfounded. 


“Morcover, the victory of labor in the steel in- 
dustry shows that management cannot wir its cur- 
rent ill-advised efforts to set back the clock of in- 
dustrial 1 }ntiens through a return to arbitrary 
managenient rule in place of mutually agreed upon 
‘rules’ governing conditions of employment. 


“Railroad workers, like their brothers in the steel 
industry, intend to do all in their power to insure 
to the American people that our industry will not be 
one which opens the breach for an assault by reac- 
tionary managements upon the democratic processes 
of collective bargaining and the protective labor 
standards which have come to symbolize a large 
part of the American way of life.” 


Mrs. FDR— Most Admired 


PRINCETON, N.J..For the 11th straight year 
a union member was voted the ‘“World’s Most Ad- 
mired Woman’ in a nationwide Gallup Poll. The 
unionist, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, for more than two 
decades a member of the American Newspaper Guild 
AFL-CIO, ran far ahead of the second place winner, 
Mrs. Mamie Eisenhower. Two other unionists—hold- 
ing cards in theatrical unions—Dinah Shore and 
Grace Kelly, also placed among the first 10. 











BRONZE PLAQUE siiline the erection of a 

$250,000 Histadrut stadium in Nazareth, Israel, 

in the name of AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 

was presented to him and received by AFL- 

CIO Sec.-Treas. William Schnitzler (r.) at din- 

ner in New York. Presenting plaque is Pres. 
Alex Rose of Hatters Union. 





Screen Writers Press 
Drive to End Blacklisting 


LOS ANGELES (PAI)—The Screen Writers 
Guild is preparing to intensify its campaign 
against blacklisting in the entertainment in- 
dustry. 

New eereny tee was furnished the union for its 
ceincien in the Louis Yoilock story. Pollock, au- 
thor of the “Jackie Robinson Story” and many other 
motion picture and television scripts, was blacklisted 
{fer the past five years through a strange case of 
mistaken identity. 

The incident has revived a fight against, black- 
listing by the industry, and the Screen Writers Guild 
is attempting to end the practice by putting a pro- 
hibition against it In its contracts with producers. 

Until April, 1954, Pollock had been a prominent 
screenwriter, and had done many radio scripts for 
“Suspense,” “Phillip Morris Playhouse,” and TV 
scripts for “Suspense” and “Alfred Hitchcock Pre- 
sents.” Then, on Apr:] 19, 1954, another man, Louis 
Pollack—who had not only spelled his name differ- 
ently but owned a clothing store in San Diego and 
had never written for TV, radio or motion pictures 

-used the Fifth Amendment to refuse to testify be- 
fore the House Un-American Activities Committee 
n hearings in San Diego. 

Screenwriter Pollock didn’t know of the incident, 
but from that date on he was unable to sell anything. 
“I didn’t know until a few weeks ago that I had 
been blacklisted, and I found this out only because 
a top industry official who is a friend finally decided 
.to tell me what he thought was wrong. He checked, 
ard I was on the blacklist.” 

The Un-American Activities Committee has now 
written Pollock clearing him of any confusion with 
Pollack, and the screenwriter hopes to be able to 
turn back to his original profession, but his case has 
spurred a new fight by labor against blacklisting. 


Heroes, Heroines to Strike 
If Movies Reject Demands 


HOLLYWOOD, Calif. (PAI) — Some of the 
most famous men and women in the world 
may go on strike January 30. 


On that date the current contract between the 
AFL-CIO Screen Actors Guild and the Association 
of Motion Picture Producers expires, and so far 
there are no signs the industry is willing to com- 
promise on its firm opposition to a basic demand 
by the actors. 


The Guild wants a formula for paying actors a 
share of the profits made by the movie moguls if 
and when they sell movies for use on television. This 
is the key issue, although the Guild is also seeking 
health and pension programs and other contract im- 
provements. 


The strike, if it comes, could have world-wide im- 
plications because several producers have threatened 
to take all their production to foreign countries. 


The union is preparing to meet this threat by 
working with the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions to set up an entertainment in- 

_ dustry council composed of unions throughout the 
world, and one aim of the SAG would be to get the 
cooperation of other actors in other countries to 
refuse to act as “scab labor.” 


The actors want payment for movies made after 
August, 1948, and sold to TV. 


The present contract permits the actors to strike 
if any firm now sells movies to TV without first 
agreeing to pay their actors for performances in 
such movies. 


Several deals for post-1948 films have already been 
made, but the employer association is resisting any 
move to make these arrangements formally with the 
Guild. 

The Screen Writers Guild of America is already 
on strike against independent motion picture stu- 
dios over the same issue. 


Heading the Actors’ negotiations committee are 
SAG Pres. Ronald Reagan, Exec. Sec. John L. Dales, 
and Attorney William Berger. Others on the com- 
mittee include Dana Andrews, Leon Ames, Chick 
Chandler, George Chandler, Rosemary DeCamp, Ann 
Doran, Pat Somerset, Robert Keith, John Litel, Har- 
vey Parry, Gilbert Perkens, Allen Pinson, Thur] Rav- 
enscroft, George Robotham, William Talman, Ray 
Teal and Chester Midge. 





Connecticut ‘Scrooge 


HARTFORD, Conn.—A boss who fired a 20-year- 
old bride because she didn’t turn up for work the 
morning after her wedding was branded “a heartless 
scrooge” by State Unemployment Compensation 
Commissioner Harold Strauch. The young bride, 
employed in a food market ‘(non-union( was fired 
when she didn’t appear back gn the job on Satur- 
day, the-day after her wedding. 


Declared Commissioner Strauch: no reasonable 
boss has the right to expect a lovely and remantic 
young woman to interrupt her honeymoon to go back 
to an unglamorous routine like wrapping packages 
in a food market. And what’s more, said Strauch, 
if the bride doesn't get her job back she can start 
collecting unemployment compensation anytime she 
wants. 





White Collar, Skilled Johs Seen Mounting in ‘Sixties 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—There will be a sizable 
change in the job picture during the next ten 
years, according to the Department of Labor, 
and here is the way it looks: 

@® A rapid growth in white collar employment. 

@® A moderately rapid increase in the number of 
service workers and skilled craftsmen. 

@ A slower growth in semi-skilled employment. 

® Little, if any, change in employment in unskilled 
occupations. 

@ A further decline in the number of farmers and 
farm laborers. 

Here are the highlights of the job predictions as 
they affect millions of union workers: 

@® High levels of building construction activity will 


mean a continued rapid rise in employment of power . 


equipment operators, cement finishers, electricians, 


and other skilled building trades craftsmen. The rate 
of growth in this field will be much faster than the es- 
timated increase in the Nation’s working population 
as a whole. 

@ Auto mechanics, 


14 


business machine servicemen, 


television repairmen, and refrigerator and air condi- 
tioning mechanics will all have good employment pros- 
pects in the ’Sixties. 

® A big increase in the employment of over-the- 
road truck drivers is expected as a result of continued 
industrial expansion, decentralization of industry and 
growth of suburban shopping facilities. 

@ The expected long - range expansion in the air- 
craft and missile machinery and other metalworking 
industries will result in a continued increase in the 
employment of tool and dye makers. Although some 
of the other metal trade workers will be adversely af- 
fected by automation and other technological changes, 
tool and die makers will be needed in increasing num- 
bers. 

® Technological advances in science and engineering 
will bring about a large increase in the employment of 
technicians who work with scientists and engineers. 
Technician occupations will continue to offer excellent 
opportunities to well-trained young people with manual 
skill, scientific interests and mathematical aptitude 
who plan on less than four years of college training. 


@ Large numbers of openings will occur each year 
in clerical occupations during the 1960’s, mustly from 
an exceptionally high employment turnover. A num- 
ber of new vupportunities will also result from employ- 
ment growth, although the rate of growth in this field 
is expected to slow down because of the increasing use 
of electronic data processing machines and other new 
office machines. Workers in jobs requiring the use 
of considerable judgment or contact with other peo- 
ple—secretaries, receptionists, claim clerks, and bill 
collectors—will be among those least affected by future 
office automation. 

@ Engineering will be one of the fastest growing 
professional occupations while the scientific occupa- 
tions will have good employment prospects. A aew and 
growing occupation is that of “programmers” who pre- 
pare the “instructions” for electronic computers. 

@ The demand for physicians, dentists and nurses 
will expand as the population grows while tens of thou- 
sands of new teachers will be needed to staff the stead- 
ily increasing number of schools that will be a mark 
of the ‘Sixties. 
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The 1960 Union Queen contest is under way! Entries have 
been pouring in from all parts of the country in competition for 
the title and prizes whieh will be awarded to the lucky winner. 
This year’s Union Queen, in addition to other valuable prizes, 
will be guest of honor at the RWDSU General Council Meeting 
in Atlantic City next June. And there'll be prizes for the run- 
ners-up too! 

If you want to compete for the title of Union Queen, just 
follow the simple rules below and send in your entry as soon as 
possible. (If you know of a beauty in your shop or local, urge her 
to enter). Any RWDSU member is eligible; here’s all you have 
to do to enter: 

@ Send in your best photos, preferably in bathing suit,-since 








both face and figure count in this contest. Print name and ad- 
dress clearly on back of each photo. Ail photos will be returned. 

@® Together with photos, send following information: name, 
home address, number of local, name of shop where employed, 
job title, and personal description, including age, color of hair 
and eyes, height, weight, and measurement of bust, waist and 
hips. 

@ The entries will be narrowed down to five finalists by a 
committee of judges prominent in the entertainment world. Then 
RWDSU members will choose the winner from among the finalists 
by mailing in a coupon ballot which will appear in The Record. 

Send all entries to The Record’s Beauty Contest, 132 West 
43 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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They’re going like hot cakes! Applications for the 
1960 RWDSU Tour of Europe are coming in to The Re- 
cord’s office at a fantastic rate—proof that union mem- 
bers recognize a terrific bargain when they see one. 

The 1960 tour, an expanded version of last summer's 
pioneer venture, will take off from New York’s Idlewild 
Airport on Sunday, May 29 and will return 29 days later, 
on Monday, June 27, to the same airport. For the four 
weéks that the fortunate travelers are in Europe, they'll 
visit England, France, Switzerland, Italy and Monaco, 
traveling by air from London to Paris and by luxurious 
motor coach on the continent. 

The entire 29-day trip, including air and land trans- 
portation, fine hotel accommodations, practically all 
meals, tips, taxes, admission fees, sightseeing—will cost 
$695 per person. 

Special arrangements have been made through both 
the tour agency which planned last summer’s fine tour 
and the American Travel Association, a labor-sponsored 
non-profit cooperative organization, to provide the tour- 
ing RWDSvers with the best of everything at the lowest 
possible cost. An added feature of the 1960 trip will be an 
opportunity in each country to meet labor and govern- 
ment leaders and see something of present-day living 
and working conditions. 

Transatlantic air transportation will be in a lux- 
urious Douglas DC-6C. Hot meals will be served during 
the flight by the three stewardesses, and beverages of 
all kinds will be available to passengers. ; 

This tour is open only to union members and mem- 
bers of their immediate families who accompany them 
(member’s husband, wife, child or parent), and who 
reside in the member’s own household. With a total of 
just 88 seats available, you'll have to act fast if you want 
to take advantage of this once-in-a-lifetime tour. Fill 
in the coupon at right and mail it immediately to The 
Record’s Travel Dept., 132 West 43 Street, New York 
36, N. ¥. . 
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Please send me information on the 1966 RWDSU European tour. 


Name 


idan “Sdn 


Address 


Where Employed .. 
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